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ABSTRACT - Even before opera became a tradition in itself, Monteverdi changed the 
finale of his L’Orfeo in the aftermath of the premiere. Ever since, opera composers 
reworked their scores according to the feedback of the audiences and critics at the 
premiere, or to the taste of the public in different opera theatres all over Europe (Paris, 
Vienna, Venice). But what happens when the composer himself is no longer available to 
operate his own cuts, additions or adaptations on the score? Conductors, directors and 
even performers (amongst all, prima donnas) took over the task. Taste evolves over the 
centuries, and still great masterpieces are required by the audiences, since Opera is a 
world phenomenon. The present research attempts to classify and discuss different types 
of alterations of opera scores, focusing on different types of cuts — an unthinkable act of 
sacrilége in any other musical genre — highlighting the motivation behind each such act: 
the high difficulty of the score, adapting the score to targeted audiences, accommodating 
the score to the staging concept (“in house” or “on tour”), reducing the total duration of 
the performance, or musical redundancies, avoiding monotony and stagnant moments in 
the plot, or even the redundancy of the musical content. Some cuts and alterations of the 
score are boldly inappropriate. Some others became sacred tradition! 
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1. Introduction 


When “unearthing” and staging Baroque or even Classical opera, one feels a sense of 
sacrality, infusing the last bit of authenticity of the score manuscript, stage design, mise- 
en-scéne, stylistically accurate performing, original instruments and vocal technique. 
Extensive and intensive research is being conducted, as in an archaeological 
reconstruction, led by the terror of mistaking History itself. Original complete opera 
manuscripts are hard to come by, and comparative analyses of different versions of a 
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particular score are usually not available. History, in turn, tells a different story: opera 
scores were subject to numerous alterations, compared to the original manuscripts, in 
order to accommodate local traditions (Viennese, Parisian, Venetian, etc.), or soloists’ 
sometimes outrageous requests, or even audiences’ change of taste over time. 

One of these alterations, as typical and natural as it may seem nowadays in opera 
performance, is the practice of “salto”!, or even replacing entire aria numbers in the score 
(a practice typical to the late Baroque) with different arias, better suited to the vocal range 
and coloratura of the soloist requesting the replacement (usually the prima donna of the 
show). These “replacement arias”? showcase the volatile perception of the written musical 
text of the time, which could be altered to better suit the needs of the staged performance.’ 


2. Classification of Salti (Cuts) 


When cutting out a section of music, one has to pay utmost attention to “sewing” back 
together both ends of the salto in an organic and logical manner. Technically speaking, 
there are at least two types of cuts: there are cuts that really “cut out” the entire music for 
a number of bars in the score, or for entire musical numbers — vertical cuts —, and cuts 
that do not impede the continuous flow of music, but make it rather incomplete 
melodically — the horizontal cuts — (some choral, solo, or even instrumental parts), 
nevertheless enhancing vocal performance and making staged performances possible in 
smaller opera houses. 

As opera gradually progressed from musical number-opera towards the through- 
composed (Wagnerian) style, alterations to the score became gradually problematic as 
well. Wagner’s musical dramas were long and tiresome for both soloists and choir, the 
vocal tessitura “keeping” them unendingly in an uncomfortable range of the voice; 
moreover, monologues and duets extend to 15-17 minutes, and performances require a 


1 The term stems from the spoken vocabulary of opera performance, meaning a cut in the score, ranging from 
a merely few bars, to entire scenes of an opera act. Graphically, sa/ti are marked on score by the symbolic word 
“vide” (ital. “empty”), divided into “vi-”, placed at the beginning of the cut, and “-de”, marking the end of the 
cut. In other instances, musicians (opera conductors, performers, opera directors) or even recording/sound 
technicians, mark the sa/ti on score just by square brackets. 

2 The German term Kofferarie (ital. “Aria di baule”, engl. “insertion aria”, “suitcase aria”, “interpolated aria”, 
“trunk aria”) was in use throughout the entire 18" Century. Prima donnas of the time commissioned such arias 
to composers, who “tailored” them according to the soloists’s technical skills. When the prima donna was not 
satisfied with the aria devised by the original composer in the score, she would request the replacement of that 
aria with the Kofferarie, which the composer of the opera would have to adapt to the language of the libretto, 
the content of the plot, and the tonality most suited in the score. See Price, “Suitcase aria”. 

3 According to musicologist Curtis Price, the practice of salto, as well as the use of suitcase arias, belong to the 
tradition of pasticcio, which originates in the late Baroque period and was first defined by J. J. Quantz. See 
Price, “Pasticcio”. 
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specific and very rare Wagnerian type of solo voice: enduring, potent, while still flexible 
and refined. An almost impossible combination of features. Thus, cuts were almost vital, 
and at the same time equally impossible to do without “wounding” the score, due to the 
hindering of the continuity and organic flow of the music. Such an example of a 
“wounded” opera score is Wagner’s Lohengrin, whose premiere is still pending, at the 
Romanian National Opera House in Cluj-Napoca (Romania). In the following image, one 
may observe the extent of the choral cuts in the vocal score: every paper pin represents a 
multiple-page cut in the score: 


DICHARD wE | 


Fig. 1. Multiple-page cuts in the choral score of Wagner’s Lohengrin, in Cluj.4 


As the 20" Century progressed, cuts became more and more controversial, if not so 
much in the field of musicological research, then most ardently amongst opera 
aficionados, on blogs and online forums, in heated debates over different opera cuts. 
Much energy has been invested so far in discussions over outrageous cuts over the last 
decades. A new trend thus emerged in performing opera in its entirety, however long and 
tiresome some scenes or recitatives may be, reversing the trend back to the authenticity 
of the score, and sacrificing the very practicality that had led to their invention. 

Some fundamental questions need to be addressed in order to make sense of the 
practice of cutting out music in opera scores: What is the purpose of the cuts? Who makes 
the cuts? How do these cuts become “sacred” tradition? 


3. Purposes, Causes, Solutions 


Concerning the first question, related to the purpose of the cuts, one can classify (but 
not necessarily limit) them in the following main categories: 


4 Property of the Library of the National Romanian Opera House in Cluj-Napoca (Romania). 
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Purpose 


Cause/Solution 


Examples 


Reintroducing in the staging circuit 
of those opera titles that are no 
longer “performable”, by reducing 
the high technical difficulty of some 
scenes or sections of the score 


Adapting roles originally 
devised for castrati voice types, 
to modern voice types 
(soprano, mezzosoprano, tenor) 


Late Baroque, Classical 
and even early Romantic 
opera scores 


The shortening of the total duration 
of the performance 


Adapting the score to 
modern/specific audiences 


Adaptations of opera 
performances for children 
audiences (ex: Mozart — 
The Magic Flute) 


Reducing the redundancy of the 
score (“unneeded” repetitions of the 
same music) 


Reprises, recapitulations, 
redundant choral refrains, 
cutting out of stanzas in 
strophic arias and choruses 


Early Romantic scores, in 
Rossini, Donizetti etc. 


Adapting the score to the musical 
apparatus of smaller opera theatres 


Special requirements of the 
score (specific instruments, 
multiple choirs, etc.). 


Verdi: La forza del destino, 
Aida, Wagner musical 
dramas, etc. 


Adapting the score to smaller opera 


Stage conditions (rapid changes 


Any opera title 


theatres of scenery, rotative stage 


technique, etc.) 


Table 1. Purpose, causes/solutions and examples of cuts in opera performances. 


3.1. The Lack of Time and Money. Special Audiences 


The shortening of the total duration of the performance can be traced either in adaptations 
of opera for children’s audiences (often seen in productions of The Magic Flute and such), 
or in opera performances on tour, when the impresario usually requests, for instance, a 
two-hour shortened performance of Don Giovanni, due to costly rentals of theatre halls, 
which are contracted “by the hour”. In such instances, it falls upon the conductor’s 
shoulders (and not the stage director, since the opera title on tour has already premiered) 
to operate the cuts, which generates endless conflicts with the soloists. No one desires for 
his or her aria to be cut out. In worst cases, audiences are presented with a “butchered” 
version of the score, which is always outrageous: an unthinkable act of sacrilége, nowhere 
to be seen in any other musical genre except opera (and ballet, to some extent). 
Sometimes, the unfolding of the plot is hardly logical anymore, entire musical numbers 
(arias, recitatives, choral sections or even ensemble scenes) being mercilessly cut out. 
But even when performed “in house”, most operas are staged in shortened versions, 
accommodating the time-conscious audiences of the present day. A Wagnerian musical 
drama was originally written for a late Romantic audience. Time flew differently. Five- 
hour long performances, however an idol Wagner may be, are not an option anymore, 
except in Bayreuth. It is simply not practical; some audiences choose to leave the house 
after the second act. So, opera house managements face a difficult dilemma: leave Wagner 
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out of the repertoire, or present a shortened version of the masterpiece, as “butchered” as 
it may be (as it happened in Cluj Opera House, when Tannhduser was almost premiered 
with the entire first scene of the first act cut out, had it not been saved by the conductor)? 

On the other hand, when adapting an opera score for children audiences, cuts are 
inevitable. One usually employs a narrator, in order to retrieve the missing 
musical/dramatic numbers by retelling the story in a compelling and interactive manner, 
involving the children in answering different questions or to direct their focus on specific 
elements of opera that the narrator highlights, thus providing the performance with an 
educational content, and also in a timely manner. 


3.2. The High Difficulty of the Score 


The high technical difficulty of some scenes or sections of the score is one of the most 
frequent causes of cutting out music in opera. When Mozart wrote his iconic aria of Don 
Ottavio, Dalla sua pace, in Don Giovanni, for the Viennese premiere of the opera, it was 
just to present an alternative to the original Prague version tenor aria, // mio tesoro, which 
was excruciatingly difficult and technically demanding for the soloist in the Viennese 
performance. The fact itself that Mozart didn’t add an ossia (or some explanatory 
indication) in the score, suggests that such explanations were in fact not necessarily 
needed at the time: it was already an established tradition for the composer to provide an 
opera house with a complete score, and it was implied that they would choose for 
themselves whatever arias were better suited for the soloists involved. Hence, the score 
was not intended for complete performance, and this remained a fact for most of the 
history of this genre. Ironically enough, Don Giovanni is nowadays mostly performed 
with both Don Ottavio’s arias, since cutting out either one of them would be considered 
a sacrilége to Mozart’s score, which is anyway “overly cut” frequently by taking out a lot 
of recitatives. Performance practice of the time used to consider cuts and replacements to 
be acceptable and normative. In turn, posterity eventually reversed tradition by 
overcompensating towards keeping as much of the original score as possible. 

Another traditional and famous cut in the score, due to difficulty, occurs in Verdi’s 
Il trovatore. In Di quella pira, which is Manrico’s famous cabaletta with male choir in 
the finale of act 3 and one of the most difficult pages of opera in the tenor repertoire. Most 
tenors request the cutting out of the whole first stanza (out of two), and even of the solo 
lines in the choral section that follows, preceding the high-note finale (G4 in the score, 
C5 by sacred tradition!): the famous A/l’armi!® The cut-out is horizontal, no bars of music 


5 Volek, “What did Prague Mean for Mozart?”, 40. 
6 Even Luciano Pavarotti himself, at his renowned MET Performance in 1976, cut those solo lines out before 
the finale, in order to prepare for the c’ — which he kept much longer than written in the score (another sacred 
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are taken out, most of the solo line doubles in fact the first tenors in the choir and most 
people in the audience don’t even notice the missing lines, but this cut gives the soloist 
the chance to take a good and long breath before the finale high-note.’ 

Other famous cuts occur in Bizet’s Carmen (the entire choral number A dos quartos, 
act 3), or in Verdi’s La traviata (Alfredo’s cabaletta®, O, mio rimorso, in act 2, Germont’s 
cabaletta, Il suol chi dal cor ti cancello, also in act 2), etc. Some cuts of entire numbers 
in opera scores are “clean cuts”: music unfolds naturally, in tonal terms, even when that 
musical number is missing. But in some other instances, those cuts create musical (tonal) 
disfunctions. For instance, when cutting out Germont’s cabaletta in La traviata’s second 
act, the previous aria, Di Provenza il mar, il suol, in D flat major, is followed abruptly by 
Alfredo’s last line, in B flat major, before his bursting out off-stage. So, which is the 
better cut-out: abruptly switching to B flat, which is baffling to the ear (as the cut is 
tonally destabilizing), or transposing the entire finale to D flat major, so the cut would be 
tonally “hidden”? The alteration of the score, in the latter, would be greater, but the cut, 
instead, would be less detectable and, ultimately, less frustrating for the opera 
aficionados. 


3.3. The Redundancy of the Musical Flow 


Another major cause of cutting out music in opera scores is the redundancy of the musical 
flow. It often happens in the standard “recipe” of opera buffa of early 19* Century, for 4- 
or even 8-bar musical phrases to be repeated, or for instrumental ritornellos to be 
endlessly reloaded, as in a broken record, which contributes to the tiresome re-hearing of 
the same music, over and over, during the staged performance. Some of them are 
charming and rigorously intended by the composer for comic, burlesque or even 
caricatural purposes, but others are just a typical ingredient of the genre, a pure 
compositional reflex of the time. Those tiresome repetitions are frequently cut out from 
the score, which certainly benefits the alert sequence of events on stage and the fluidity 


tradition!), and still the audience burst into flames of admiration. For audio reference, see: 
https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=0zcJcOZJDWE&ab_channel=TheKing%27sSingers. 

7 The sacred tradition of extending the finale high-note way over its duration in the score — sometimes by 
overlapping changes in harmony in the orchestra — is nowadays not just a tradition, but a minimal requirement 
for the soloists, as well as singing the score with the high-notes instated by the performance tradition, higher 
than in the original score (it happens in Rigoletto, La traviata, Lucia di Lammermoor, and other sacred 
masterpieces of the genre), so as the soloists would avoid the boo-ing of the high demanding audiences, in case 
of singing the score come scritto. 

8 Cabalettas use to follow directly the aria, so the soloist is already vocally strained after performing the aria. 
Nevertheless, cabalettas were not intended to be optional, under any circumstance. However, sacred tradition 
of the opera allowed soloists to cut them out, with the approval of the conductor, in order to preserve vocal force 
for the entirety of the performance. See Budden, “Cabaletta”. 
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of music itself. Some of them are very intelligently cut out and “sewn” back together, but 
they often happen to impact the symmetry of the musical discourse or to disrupt some 
inner formal organization of the musical dramaturgy (refrains, rondo-like numbers etc.). 
We often find them in Rossini’s and Donizetti’s operas, as shown in the following 
example: 


F ooo 
PE See m 


Fig. 2. Hand-copied vocal part (choral soprano) in Donizetti’s L ’elisir d'amore (act 1, scene 1).” 


Most evidently, such short cuts do not contribute extensively to reducing the 
performance’s total time and should be made in high respect of the original score, in good 
taste and considering highly justifiable purposes. The “butchery” of the score is a real risk 
with this type of cuts, when excessively overused. 


3.4. Special Requirements in the Score or on Stage 


Some of the most controversial categories of cuts in opera scores reside sometimes in the 
score itself: either in the plot, or in the vocal-instrumental apparatus. Special requirements 
of the score are a notably aggravating impediment when opting to stage an opera title or 


2 Property of the Library of the National Romanian Opera House in Cluj-Napoca (Romania). Printed by 
permission of the owner. Nowadays, such hand-copied vocal-part scores are no longer in use. They are highly 
impractical and operas are no longer performed in Romanian translation of the libretto. Still, the example 
showcases the practice of cutting out redundant repetitions in the score. 
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not. They may involve either a fanfare in the backstage (as in the royal entrance of King 
Philip the Second in the celebrated Auto-da-fé scene in Verdi’s Don Carlo), or certain 
exotic or unattainable/unaffordable instruments in the orchestra (such as Wagnerian 
tubas, Japanese or Chinese percussion instruments in Puccini’s Madama Butterfly and 
Turandot, church bells in Tosca, Egyptian trumpets in Verdi’s Aida), or even double or 
triple choirs as in Cavalleria rusticana, Aida, etc. Again, in Cluj, the project of a premiere 
of Verdi’s Otello was repeatedly postponed for many seasons, due to the scene of 
Desdemona in the second act (Dove guardi splendono raggi avvampan cuori), which 
required a children’s choir, alongside the mixed choir, and players of mandolins and 
guitars. Some 20 pages of vocal score were cut out in the end — namely almost the entire 
scene — and the opera was finally premiered. What is worse in the end: an incomplete 
Otello, or not having it performed at all? 

Another example is Verdi’s Aida: Egyptian trumpets are usually not available, so they 
are frequently replaced by standard trumpets in the Triumphal March (the grand finale of 
the second act). It is a massive, monumental 40-minute ensemble scene, involving ballet, 
a triple choir (priests, people and slaves) and all soloists on stage. But most opera houses 
don’t afford such massive choral forces. And what would be, though, an opera house 
worth, without Aida in its repertoire, which is namely the pride and joy of every opera 
theatre? So, again, what is worse: not having an Aida performed at all, or rather mixing 
up the three choral groups, so that choir members who visually belong to the people’s or 
to the priests’ groups end up taking over musical lines of the slaves’ choir — like in a 
slalom race —, alternating them with their own lines, when possible? It is a compromise 
made (with some missing choral lines) in most smaller opera houses that ambitiously 
attempt a premiere of Aida, in order to enhance the sound and amplitude of the choral 
ensemble. In the following example, one can observe the arrows signaling the alternations 
of the female choir in between “popolo” (the people) and “schiave” (the slaves), as well 
as the cut-out of the supplication line toward the King by the people to free the Ethiopian 
slaves, while the line of slave’s group is more important thematically and dramatically, 
as they beg for freedom. In this particular instance, strictly musically speaking, the only 
notes sacrificed are the C and the A in the F major harmonic context (a minor omission 
in the harmony of the female double choir, otherwise completed by all the other parts in 
the musical discourse), the major sacrifice being, instead, the text (the invocation Re 
possente! [Mighty King!]). 
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Fig. 3. Giuseppe Verdi, Aida, finale of the second act (the Triumphal March), 
female chorus parts in the vocal score. !° 


In Pietro Mascagni’s Cavalleria rusticana, the celebrated ensemble scene Regina 
caeli involves an on-stage choir (representing the people, in front of the church) and a 
backstage one (representing choral singers, priests and ministrants at the Easter sacred 
service, in the church). The same situation happens again: the choral lines of both vocal 
ensembles are mixed up through alternation (cutting out as few text lines as possible), all 
sung by the on-stage choir, due to the smaller number of singers, who cannot afford 
splitting up for the backstage choir. All vocal forces available are needed on-stage for the 
majestic sound effect, all music in the score is sung, not one note is missing — it is a 
horizontal cut — but the antiphonal effect of the double choir is lost, along with the visual 


10 Thidem. 
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one. It is a small sacrifice compared to not having a Cavalleria rusticana performed at 
all. 

Stage conditions require cuts in the staged performance as well, albeit this type of cut 
occurs rather unfrequently. Let’s take, for example, Gaetano Donizetti’s Lucia di 
Lammermoor, an opera which is iconic and not to be discarded in any respectable opera 
house. The so-called Scene of the Tower in the third act, in which we finally find out that 
Lucia’s brother, Enrico, is torn apart with remorse for forcing her to marry Arturo against 
her will, instead of her beloved Edgardo, to save her family, is right in between the 
Wedding Scene and the celebrated Madness Scene, which both happen in the same 
scenery set. Cutting it out — which avoids a rapid change of stage scenery just to change 
it back for the Madness Scene — is a fairly economic solution: it reduces costs of an entire 
scenery for this scene (which, on top of it, is used on stage for at most a couple of 
minutes), and also the total duration of the performance by the waste of precious time 
behind the curtain, which also tends to defragment the unfolding of the plot and the 
dramatic climax. Instead, cutting it out robs Enrico of his reclaimed absolution through 
sincere remorse, which would have unraveled a rather human side of the character in front 
of the audience. Thus, the Scene of the Tower gets frequently cut out of the performance, 
making out of Enrico a most cruel and heartless character and, unfortunately, placing in 
too close of a sequence the wedding and the consequent madness of Lucia. 


4. Who is Responsible with Making the Cuts in the Score? 


The second major question of the present investigation regards the author of cuts in opera 
scores. At first, composers themselves completed the task, before or even in the aftermath 
of the world premiere of their work. They fitted the needs of the stage, the total duration, 
they added musical numbers or cut out some others, since writing musical dramaturgy on 
paper, by only imagining it on stage, generates a different perception of time and flow of 
tension, compared to actually seeing it staged. But what happens when the composer is 
no longer available to make these alterations, which undoubtedly would mostly benefit 
the progression of tension and accurate flow of time in the staged performance? 
Conductors, stage directors and even vocal soloists took over the task. 

As previously stated, prima donnas of the 18" Century would often abusively replace 
entire arias in the original score with different ones'! better suited to their own range and 
coloratura: different key, different language, different content, different composer! It 
hardly mattered to them, and the composer had no say in it. By the end of the Baroque 
period, Venetian opera was a collection of bravura cadences and vocal gymnastics, 
farther and farther away from the score submitted by the composer anyway. Soloists 


1 Poriss, “Introduction”, 13. 
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would enter the stage, sing their aria, performing a generous pirouette at the end, so that 
the flamboyant costume may be admired, and would heroically leave the stage. No 
particular plot, no authentic feelings or body expression on stage, no real interaction 
between characters. 

Later, when composers such as Berlioz, revived operas of earlier times, such as 
Gluck’s Viennese style Orfeo in Paris, he rewrote the entire score to accommodate it to 
the Romantic French taste in opera.'!? Gluck himself had done the same when he 
premiered his 1762 original Orfeo ed Euridice in Paris, 12 years later, and adapted the 
original score to the Parisian taste (bravura arias, ballet numbers, rewriting the Orfeo 
character for tenor voice, etc.).!> So did composers such as Vincent d’Indy and Paul 
Hindemith, during the first half of the 20" Century, when reviving Monteverdi’s L ’Orfeo. 

Some iconic opera composers, such as Verdi and Puccini, are known to have stated 
clearly and repeatedly that their music should not be subject to cuts. Puccini, for example, 
reworked repeatedly the scores of his operas, over and over, by cutting out himself every 
note (and sometimes entire arias, only to change his mind and ultimately reinstate them 
in the score'*) that he considered unnecessary or that hindered the fluency of the plot. In 
this light, further cuts to his operas should be nowadays considered unthinkable. But what 
do you do with a never-ending Don Carlo, which already survives in so many different 
score versions, since the composer is no longer alive? The answer is quite obvious: most 
of the cuts are tailored by conductors, along with the directors of the staged performances, 
each cut serving one or more of the purposes discussed above. Hence, it falls upon their 
staging and musical experience, and good taste, to use cuts wisely. 


5. How do Cuts Enter the “Sacred” Tradition of Opera 
Performance? 


Finally, the last of the questions proposed in this research concerns the way such cuts 
permeate the sacred tradition of opera performance and become normative. Some of the 
most prominent reasons may include the influence of recorded music, making the greatest 
hits of opera (arias, choruses) more and more available to the audiences outside the opera 
houses, as well as performing celebrated arias (ex.: La donna è mobile, Caro nome, 
Nessun dorma, O, mio babbino caro) in concert, or broadcasted on radio/TV, which added 
to their popularity. Such adaptations result by cutting out the entire aria from the original 


12 Fauquet, “Preface”. 

13 Howard, “Orfeo and Orphée”. 

'4 Puccini himself almost cut out his arias Vissi d’arte, from Tosca (second act), and Sola, perduta, 
abbandonata, from Manon Lescaut (fourth act), both of which finally made it to the world premiere and were 
to become sacred hymns of the entire history of opera to this day. He felt that arias were diluting the tension of 
the plot. See Scherr, “Editing Puccini’s Operas. The Case of ‘Manon Lescaut”, 62. 
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version of the score, and by adapting it for the concert stage. This was made by the 
exclusions of choral lines in the aria (as in Mefisto’s aria, Le veau d’or, in Gounod’s 
Faust, where the ritornellas of the choir — Et Satan conduit le bal! — are cut out, being 
performed only by the orchestra, or in the Habanera from Bizet’s Carmen, where the 
same technique is applied), or of other characters’ text insertions into the original version 
of the aria. It sometimes happens that aria finales of a few chords (a final cadence) have 
to be composed, when the original version of the aria is linked through a transition to the 
next musical number in the original score (as in Nessun dorma from Puccini’s Turandot). 
A whole range of other cuts and alterations are possible. 

As recorded music enters the scene of technology and opera becomes available and 
even ubiquitous to the audiences, way beyond the sacred space of opera halls, this 
repertory of arias and choruses grows more and more fashionable. At first, opera arias 
were recorded on 78 mm. LPs, which comprised some 3 minutes of music on each side 
of the LP. Thus, arias had to be rigorously selected, cut off and reshaped to fit in. 
Gradually, those versions entered the stage performance and, consequently, acclaimed 
vocal performers were “copied”, in their one-of-a-kind recorded interpretation of the aria, 
by following generations of singers. Also, performing celebrated arias in concert lead to 
modifying and adapting the original score: it is in fact a whole new set of cuts, serving 
different purposes, and imposing new standards of performance tradition. As technology 
evolved, modern CDs finally made it possible for opera recordings to preserve the 
complete score and a new cult of completeness emerged, that was to influence the practice 
of stage performance of opera. 


Conclusion 


Over the course of opera performance history, such alterations as changes, replacements 
and cuts have always been a fact of reality. Causes and purposes are multiple, and most 
of them are highly justifiable and necessary. Some of the causes include requirements and 
limitations of the score and stage technology, others depend on the evolution of taste and 
perception of opera performance over time. The current trend is to preserve as much as 
possible of the original score, due to the rising interest in ,,unearthing” of original opera 
manuscripts from Baroque to early Romantic periods, and to the trend towards complete 
audio recordings of opera. The main goal is, in fact, preserving authenticity and stylistic 
accuracy in opera performance, as well as overcoming difficulty of the score, limitations 
of smaller opera houses, and time-conscious or targeted audiences. 

When cuts and other alterations of the original scores are made, though necessary or 
conditioned by various circumstances, an utmost attention is required in the process of 
cutting and “sewing” back together the fabric of music, so as to avoid hindering or 
“wounding” the score. In this respect, the cuts, which are nowadays made mainly by 
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conductors, in close collaboration with stage directors of the premiere, should be made in 
such a way, so as not to interrupt the flow of the plot, the fluence of musical discourse, or 
to disrupt the tonal or formal organic unfolding of music and drama. Some of these cuts 
enter “sacred” tradition, especially when famous conductors or singers adopt them in 
grand opera productions of revered opera houses. The practice of cutting out music in 
opera scores is often needed, even at present day, and it will probably continue to be an 
accepted practice in the future, as long as it avoids the abuse of misunderstanding musical 
dramaturgy in itself, generating disaster. 

Alterations in opera scores (a practice otherwise unthinkable in any other musical 
genre, maybe except ballet), witness a reaction-counteraction phenomenon over 
centuries, which pends in between tradition and authenticity, in a never-ending fight over 
every note of music on the battlefield of opera. 
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